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THE STREETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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[View of a Street in Constantinople-—From Laborde. ] 


Our wood-cut exhibits one or two of the peculiarities 
presented by the streets of Constantinople. Almost all 
the streets of this interesting metropolis are narrow and 
Winding, and are destitute of those dazzling attractions 
which startle Orientals when they visit London. Instead 
of spavious thoroughfares, with the windows of shops set 
out with wares of all kinds, while passengers on foot and 
vehicles of every description are incessantly passing and 
repassing, the streets of Constantinople, with but little 
exception, are silent and almost deserted-looking during 
the day; and though towards evening they exhibit a 
More animated aspect, as the inhabitants come out to 
pass on to the coffee-houses, or to smoke their pipes in 
some favourite spot, there is but little of that kind of 
character which gives to an Englishman the sensation of 
the “ sweet security of streets.” The only sort of win- 
dows presented by the houses towards the streets are 
those projections represented in the wood-cut, containing 
litle windows latticed and closed; and many of the 
houses have no windows at all towards the streets, but 
only a low, narrow, dingy door. Mr. McFarlane, who 
was in Constantinople in 1828 (when, however, political 
causes had rendered the city more than usually dull and 
Vow. VIL 





deserted), thus alludes to these windows in describing a 
walk through some of the streets :—“ I walked up one 
street and down another; for wherever chance led me 
I was sure to find novelty and interest of some sort. 
Except what seems the most considerable street of the 
city—a street that traverses nearly its whole length, and, 
tolerably broad and airy, runs in a slightly-diverging line 
from the north-western extremity of the Hippodrome to 
the gate of Adrianople—all seemed gloomy and depopu- 
lated. I passed through several large empty spaces in 
the very heart of the town, where houses had been burned 
down, and not rebuilt; and even in other quarters ex- 
empt from the devastation of fire, where the dark red- 
painted dwellings of the Turks stood close around me, 
so rarely was a -human being seen, so uninterrupted the 
silence, that [ could scarcely believe myself in the capi- 
tal of a vast empire—in splendid Stambool—-of whose 
overflowing supalins I had so often read. Some half 
dozen of times, perhaps, in the course of my musing 
peregrination, my observations were enlivened by the 
sight of wee ack eyes that (wondering, no doubt, at 
what I could be doing in those unfrequented quarters) 
were seen peeping through their white yasmaks, and the 
3 F 
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thick lattices (so appropriately denominated in French 
eae that shut up every shah nishin of a Turk’s 


ouse. Once or twice my ears were greeted with a| p 


titter*from my eoncealed observers ; pleasant sonnds—as 
they showed, at least, that all gaiety had not fled from 
the place. Another refreshing relief, the charm of which 
I still recal with delight, was to catch through the gloomy 
avenue of one of the deserted streets at the back of the 
town a view of the broad blue basin of the Propontis, of 
the lovely Princes’ Islands, of the distant mountains of 
Nicomedia, and of the still more remote and sublime 
heights of the Bithynian Olympus, all shining gay and 
bright in the beams of the glorious sun.” 

Though Mr. McFarlane saw Constantinople when it 
was under the influence of depressing circumstances, the 
silence of the streets is a general description. Our own 
wood-cut seems to contradict this, for it exhibits a crowd 
of figures, as if the narrow street was thronged ; but the 
time is evening, when the middling and poorer classes 
have a strong inducement to do what all classes avoid as 
much as possible—to walk the streets; and the door 
exhibited in the of the wood-cut is the door 
of a coffee-house. * Penny Magazine,’ No. 398.) 
“All the life and activity of the interior of the city is 
concentrated in the bazaars, or bezestines. These are 
long, wide corridors, communicating with each other 
mostly inan i and striking mapner. Their side 
walls are built of stone, and they are coygred in with 
stone arches, or successions of domes, through which a 
subdued light is admitted. The dealers are separated by 
nations, or religi or by trades.’’* 

Another of ee eee of the streets of Constan- 
tinople, rep in our wood-cut, is the dogs—those 
pests of all Mohammedan towns. Mohammedanism 
proscribes dogs as unclean. Hence, although they are 
eee numerous in towns, they are not attached to 
particular houses, or belong to particular persons. The 
live in the streets and and A ain upon offal, 
with some uncertain from the charity of indi- 
viduals. “In towns,” says a note of the ‘ Pic- 
torial Bible,’ * where there is much activity and inter- 
course, the do not generally offer any molestation to 
any person in the day-time, or only to whom they 
detect by the scent or costume to be decided foreigners ; 
but at mght it is very hazardous to pass the streets, and 
few like to do so alone, and never without being proper! 
armed. When two persons go together, both armed with 
strong sticks, they are seldom molested. One person 
alone, and particularly if unarmed, would be in danger 
of being seriously injured, if not torn to pieces, unless 
assistance came, as the attack of one dog would serve as 
a signal to bring others in great numbers to the assault. 
In small towns and villages seldom visited by strangers, 
the dogs know the inhabitants, and do not molest them, 
unless perhaps when any one of them should happen to 
stir abroad at night; but a stranger of any description 
often dares not approach such places even by day, unless 
under the conduct of an inhabitant.” 

The dogs of Constantinople are somewhat more under 
control, and are not at so dangerous to strangers, 
owing to the perpetual influx of foreigners of all descrip- 
tions, and the constant intercourse. Still they are hungry 
and savage enough to annoy a European, if not by their 
attack, at least by their presence. “ We hardly met a soul 
on our way up,” says Mr. McFarlane, describing his 
landing in Constantinople, “ but swarms of starving, 
mangy dogs perambulated the silent streets, giving me an 
opportunity, on my very first arrival, to make the ac- 
quaintance of this pest of the Ottoman capital.” “Even 
when dogs are without mdividual masters they will fre- 
quent the abodes of man, They are found in this half- 
wild state at Lisbon and at Constantinople, and other 


* «Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Consranrinop.s. 
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cities of the East. They are driven as unclean from the 
houses of the Mohammedans, and yet the same people 
rotect them when they are roaming about their dwell. 
ings. The dog of the Seven Sleepers, according to a tale 
in the Koran, ts the only quadruped admitted into heaven 
but the people of the East have more substantial reasons 
for patronizing those half-wild dogs than they find in the 
legends of their faith. Volney, in his ‘ Travels,’ de- 
scribes the dogs of Turkey and its dependencies as par. 
ticularly useful in clearing the streets of the garbage and 
carrion which would otherwise become the cause of pes- 
tilence and death. It is to this circumstance that the 
werful but somewhat revolting description of Lord 
'yron refers in the poem of the ‘ Siege of Corinth :°— 
“ I-saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb, 
They were too busy to bark at him.”* 


EXAMPLES OF THE DIVISIBILITY OF GOLD 
IN MANUFACTURES. 


Tue costliness and the brilliant hue of gold are not the 
only circumstances which give to that metal a prominent 
claim to our notice:—the extraordinary degree of thin- 
ness to which it may be brought by mechanical means is 
as instructive as it is i ing, since it affords us abun- 
dant proof of the limited extent of the powers of the eye 
when unaided by other testimony. The paper on which 
this article is printed is of that substance that an addition 
of two or three sheets would scarcely be perceptible in 
the thickness of a quire. But what shill ‘we say of a 
film of gold, perfect in all its which is not a hun- 
dredth, and perhaps not a five-hundredth part so thick as 
a sheet of paper? Are we to doubt the existence of such, 
because the eye cannot measure such extraordinary mi- 
nuteness? If we did, we should be in error, as we are 
about to show. 

The most numerous purposes for which gold is employed 
are certainly of a decorative character, such as will please 
the eye: the use of it for coin may be partly attributed 
to the large value which may be contained in a small 
space, and partly to the unalterable nature of the me- 
tal by wear and tear, and exposure to the atmosphere ; 
but the surpassing lustre which it presents to the eye is 
its chief excellence in ornamental matters. Now, 
provided this lustre is presented, it matters not, so far as 
the eye is concerned, what is the thickness of the gold 
which is presented to it, since the surface is all with 
which the eye is cognizant; if an article which is gilt 
present the required golden effect, it is of no consequence 
to the eye which regards it whether the film or coating 
of gold be one-tenth or one-millionth of an inch in thick- 
ness. Hence the important question occurs to the manu- 
facturer, “To what degree of thinness may gold be 
reduced without impairing its lustre and beauty?” On 
the answer to this question mainly depend the prices of 
all our gilt articles of manufacture; and the circum- 
stance that such articles are produceable at a low rate 
shows that the coating of real gold with which they are 
covered must be exceedingly thin. An ounce of gold 
may be beaten out to such a size that it would cover the 
entire floor of an apartment sixteen feet by twelve ; and 
as we might thus get, what we may term a carpet of 
solid gold, for four or five pounds, it will furnish us with 
some proof of the extreme thinness to which it is reduced. 

Let us take three familiar articles—a gilt button, a gilt 
picture-frame, and a piece of gold-lace, as examples of 
the thinness to which gold may be reduced. ; 

Gilt buttons are made of a me “arte and vm 
and are brought to the proper very ingen 
processes. When they are about to be gilt, they are 


* « Menageries—Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ vol. i., p. 63, 
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dipped into nitric acid, to cleanse them ; after which they 
are burnished with a hard black stone, to remove all irre- 
gularities of surface. The process of quicking is then 
carried on, which consists in putting them into a vessel 
with mercury and nitric acid; by frequent shaking and 
stirring, the mercury attaches itself to the whole surface 
of the button. The buttons are then put into a vessel 
full of small holes, and shaken until all the superfluous 
mercury falls through: they are now ready for gilding. 
The inside of an iron ladle is rubbed with whiting, and 
a given weight of mercury is put into it, to which is 
added a small quantity of pure gold. They are then 
heated over a fire until the two metals have thoroughly 
combined, when they are poured out into cold water. When 
cooled, the mixed metal is squeezed in a bag of shammy 


(chamois) leather, by which the greater of the mer- 
cury is squeezed out, leaving a small in combina- 
tion with the gold, none of which through the 


leather. The gold amalgam*, which has now the con- 
sistence of butter, is then put into a vessel with nitric 
acid, and the buttons are shaken and stirred in it. Gold 
has such an attraction for mercury, that a coating ef the 
mixture attaches to the mercury with which the buttons 
were previously coated. 

The buttons being thus aA” mereury has to be driven 
off. This was formerly by gently heating the but- 
tons in an iron-pan, shaking them at intervals, by which 
the whole of the mercury eseaped in the form of vapour, 
leaving a thin film of gold on the button. This process 
was terribly injurious to the health of the persons (chiefly 
females) who were employed at it, at the same time that 
the raereury escaped into the air, aud was lost to the 
manufacturer. Improved processes therefore have been 


devised, by which the mercury is restored again for use, } i 


and the health of the persons employed is riot so much 
affected. 

Now when we look at the brilliant appearance of a 
gilt button, we know nothing of the thickness of the gold 
which covers it; but when it is proved that five grains of 
gold, worth fifteen pence, will gild 144 buttons an inch 
in diameter, we are somewhat prepared for the i 
of the statement, that the gold which covers some of the 
inferior sort of gilt buttons is not more than  srlsth of an 
inch in thickness. 

Let us now turn to the picture-frame. This is covered 
with gold which has been beaten out into thin leaves with 
heavy hammers. The gold employed is alloyed with 
about ysth of its weight of copper and silver, and is 
melted in a black-lead crucible with borax, and then 
poured into an ingot mould six or eight inches long. This 
ingot is passed between polished steel rollers until it is re- 
duced to the thicknéss of a ribbon. This ribbon is then cut 
up into small square pieces, which are hammered on an 
anvil until each piece becomes one inch square and about 
roth of an inch thick, weighing about six grains. One 
hundred and fifty of these small squares are then inter- 
leaved between pieces of vellum about four inches square, 
and, a parchment envelope being folded round them, are 
beaten with a heavy hammer, until each piece is expanded 
to nearly the size of the vellum. ‘They are then taken 
out, and each piece is cut into four; and the 600 pieces 
thus resulting are interleaved with sheets of gold-beaters’ 
skin, and again beaten till they are quadrupled in size. 
By dividing each sheet again into four, 2400 leaves of 
gold are produced, each of which is about one-fourth the 
sizé of the skins. These 2400 are divided into three 
parcels of 800 each,—again interleaved with gold-beaters’ 
skin, and again beaten till they nearly reach the size of 
four inches square. The required degree of thinness is 
How attained, and the leaves are cut to about 3¢ inches 
Square, and laid in books, 25 in each book. 

* 4 compound of any two metals, of which mercury is one, is 


calied amalgam: all other compounds of metals have the general 
Zame of alloys. 
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Now by caleulating the thickness of the ribbon of gold, 
as it passes into the hands of the go!d-beater, and the 
subsequent divisiois which it undergoes, and allowing 
for waste, it is proved that the leaves are not more than 
ssdonth of an inch in thickness; and in France, where 
the process of beating is carried still farther, the thickness 
is said to be not so much as abesth of an inch. 

We now proceed to our last example, gold-lace. This 
beautiful article consists of threads of gold, spun, by 
means of a wheel contrived for that purpose, into a form 
somewhat intermediate between cloth and lace. These 
threads are of various thicknesses, according to the pat- 
tern which is required to be produced. But these gold 
threads, small as they may be, are not formed entirely of 

but consist of silken threads round which very fine 
gold-wire has been spun: nay, tore; the very wire with 
with which the silk is covered is, im fact, silver-wire 
coated with a film of gold, whose thinness almost sur- 


passes belief. The process of opie it is simpl 
this -—The refiner prepares a ray solid silver, alent 


oe 


it is covered with a coating of leaf-gold, which has been 
beaten to a certain of thinness, and then burnished 
down upon the rod of silver. Upon this another coating 


of leaf-gold is laid, atid afterwards atiother and another, 
until five or six coatings are laid on ; the process of bur- 
ishi i at intervals during the laying on 
. The thickness of the surface of gold thus 
laid on is so regulated that there shall be from 100 to 
140 grains of gold to every pound of silver. A process 
of annealing is then carried on, by which the gold is 


i 


i be ee in thickness. 
For this rey Oe py of Md steel is taken, and 
ouiens, that eles alt be 
se shall be 
aller than the rod of gilt silver, and the 
smallest is about one-fifth of an imch in diameter. 
Through these holes the rod is successively forced by 
means of machinery ; so that, after passing through any 
one hole, the diameter of the rod becomes smaller, and 
the length greater, than before. All this time the gold 
remains firmly attached to the surface of the silver, and 
necessarily undergoes a similar reduction of thickness. 
The ingot now passes into the hands of the wire-drawer, 
who is provided with similar plates, ted with a 
series of holes altogether smaller that: those employed by . 
the refiner. Through these holes the silver, which tiow 
loses the name of ingot, and becomes wire, is stiécéssively 
forced, until it is reduced to a state of extreme thirtiness, 
frequently not exceeding that of a lait. The late Dr. 
Wollaston, as a means of producing exquisitely fine 
gold-wire, instead of coating a silver rod with gold, eaused 
it to be perforated through its length, and a gold-wite 
introduced through it, the gold-wiré having only one- 
tenth the diameter of the silver. The while wis then 
reduced to a wire of the fineness of # hait, having an 
exquisitely fine gold-wire in its centre. To revever this 
gold-wire warm nitrous acid was applied to the silver, by 
which the latter was dissolved, and left @ gold-wire 
steoth of an inch in thickness. 

But this is # great thickness in eotmpafidon with that 
of the superficial coating of gold on the silvef-wire above 
described. It will be remembered that to @ potind of 
silver only 100 or 140 grains of gold were employed ; 
and when we consider that the silver itsélf is fedueed to 
the fineness of a hair, we shall be more disposed to be- 
lieve what has been stated by petsons Who héeve made 
the calculation, that the gold on the finest gilt silverwire 
does not exceed one-third of the miffietith of an iiéh in 
thickness ; anid yet the yold préservés its utiiformify of 
texture, and reveals tio Breaks of interstidés éve when 
viewed with @ nticroscope. 
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ENGLISH ROMANTIC BALLADS. 
No, I. Sim Cautins.—Tue Boy anp THE MAnrt.x. 
“ Listene these layes, for some there bethe 
Of love which stronger is than dethe ; 


And some of scorne, and some of guile, 
And old adventures that fell while,” 
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[Sir Cauline.] 


Tue above lines—a minstrel’s description of the old metrical 
romances—introduce us to the true character and spirit 
of our ancient chivalrous ballads ; a class of productions 
equally numerous and beautiful. They have a dash of 
the beliefs and impulses of the wild Scandinavian songs, 
without their moody and hair-brained extravagance, and 
are coloured with the choicest hues of the more classic 
romances, without their tedious details and incredible 
achievements: the former we obtained through our inter- 
course with the northern nations, and the latter from our 
alliance With the Normans; but their good sense, 
good feeling, and touching sentiments sprang from 
the mind and the heart of England. Our romantic 
ballads were to the yeomen of our land what the ela- 
borate romances were to our earls and barons; they 
are in truth but so many rustic romances, painting 
beliefs and impulses, and exhibiting characters and re- 
lating actions welcome to the hearts, and not beyond the 
understandings, of a rudé and unlettered people. It 
would not be difficult to prove that almost every romance 
of the baron was re-echoed in sentiment and narrative in 
the ballad of the husbandman ; and less difficult still to 
show that much of the superstitious folly and tip-toe sen- 
timent and love of the utterly incredible was abated or 
removed in the transmutation it the rustic minstrel. Yet, 
with all this lowering, or, as a husbandman would say, 
this thrashing out of the marvellous and the mad, these 
ballads are still—for the children of these our latter days, 


at least—sufficiently romantic; they are often raised |. 





above the. matters of common life into the regions ot 
imagination ; and without dragons which vomit fire, 
knights who can scatter armies, or enchanters who turn 
blades of Damascus steel into swords of rushes, cobwebs 
into cloth of gold, a lady’s slipper into a barge, or a cave 
into a palace with a thousand statues of silver and ten 
thousand lamps of gold, they exhibit poetry enough to 
soothe the fancy ; deeds of that order, which satisfy the 
chivalrous with pictures of manners peculiar to old Eng- 
land, and sentiments so natural and just, as to find an 
echo in every heart. 

One of the earliest, and perhaps one of the best, of 
these romantic compositions, is that of Sir Cauline; @ 
strain well known to Chaucer, and from which Spenser 
has borrowed some of his beauties. It was once, and 
in many places is still, a favourite with all ranks. It 
was chanted not only by the regular minstrels, a class 
of men who subsisted by singing to the harp of 
their own or of others’ composition, but by the husband- 
man-minstrel, who, with the earth of his last-turned 
furrow on his shoes, amused his own rustic circle with 
the loves and woes of knights and princesses. Toa strain, 
enjoyed by the village maiden in her homespun kirtle 
and bodice, as well as by the baron’s lady, whose train 
of embroidered velvet reached from end to end of her 
hall, we shall now request the attention of all who are 
not above attending to the sallies of passion and pathos 
which were the delight of our ancestors. 

There once lived a king in Ireland, says the ballad, 
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who had a beautiful daughter, loved of many princes, 
whose name was Christabel, and a knight, humbly born, 
but young, handsome, and brave, whose name was Sir 
Cauline. Both the rules of poetry and of nature called 
upon them to love one another; and &s courtesy had 
something to say then in all such matters, love was first 
yisible in the knight: he began to droop and pine, and 
finally fell sick and like to die. “Where is Sir Cau- 
line, who used to serve our wine?” inquired the king, 
when the knight was not in place at the dinner-table. 
“ Alas!” said an old knight, “he is sick, and will die, 
unless he is seen by a good physician.” “Send for my 
daughter,” said the king; “she is a good leech, and 
let her take bread to his chamber, and serve him with 
wine: we must not lose young Cauline.” The young 
princess, who guessed his malady, hastened to his cham- 
ber, followed, as was meet, by her maidens. “ How are 
you, sir knight?” she inquired. “O, sick, sick,” fair 
lady,” he replied. 
“ Now rise up wightly, man, for shame, 
Never lie so cowardlee, 
For it is told in my father’s hall 
You die for love of me. 
Fair lady, it is for your love 
That all this dool I drie ; 
But if you would comfort me with a kiss, 
Then were I brought from bale to bliss, 
No longer would I lie.” 


“Sir knight,” said the princess, “ my father is a king, 
and you know—none better—that I never can be your 
wife.’ “Thou art indeed a king’s daughter,” said the 
despairing knight, “and I am not thy equal; but bid 
me do some deed of arms, that I may be thy bachelor.” 
The princess mused a little, and then said, “ There 
grows a thorn on the Eldridge Hill ; wake there from night 
till morn: that is the deed which I require of you.” 
As she said this she went away with her maidens; and 
Sir Cauline leaped up from his bed, put on his armour, 
and hastened, as the twilight came, to the hill, with whose 
terrors he was not unacquainted. It was the favourite 
haunt of a pagan warrior, called the Eldridge Knight, 
who maimed or slew all who presumed to enter his 
domains. Sir Cauline proceeded to fulfil his vow till 
the night was near its prime. 

* Unto midnight that the moon did rise 

He walked up and down, 

When a lightsome bugle heard he blow 
Over the bent so brown. 

Quoth he, if cryance come till my heart. 
lam far from a good town. 

And soon he spied on the moor so broad 
A furious wight and fell, 

And a lady bright by his bridle ran, 
Clad in a fair kirtell.” 


“Begone, begone, Sir knight,” he cried as he came ; 
for if thou hast fear in thee, thou art but a dead man.” 
“Fly thyself,” exclaimed Sir Cauline, “ for I have no 
fear; and why should a christian knight fly from a foul 
heathen ?”? + And as he said this he laid his lance in rest, 
and prepared for a fray. 

“ The Eldridge Knight he pricked his steed, 
Sir Cauline bold abode ; 
Then either shook his trusty spear, 
And the timber these two children bare 
So soon in sonder slode. 


Then took they out their two good swords, 
And layden on full fast, 

Till helm and hauberk, mail and shield, 
They all were well nigh brast.” 

Sir Cauline’s temper was better than that of his adver- 
sary ; his skill too and activity were great; though 
the Eldridge Knight made heavy blows, and bore him- 
self bavi his nght hand was struck off, and he fell to 
the ground, where he lay at the mercy of his opponent. 
The mercy shown in those days to the le was 
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anything but tender: Sir Cauline waved his sword over 
his head, and exclaimed, “ By the holy rood, thou shalt 
die :” but love interposed; the heart of the conqueror 
was appealed to. 
“* Then up and came that lady bright, 
Fast wringing of her hand; 


For the maiden’s love whom most you love, 
Withhold that deadly brand. 


For the maiden’s love whom most you love, 
Now smite no more, I pray ; 

And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, 
He shall thy hests obey.” 


The conditions on which the life of the vanquished was 
spared were hard: he undertook to believe in Christ, to 
give up arms, and cease in future to molest whatever 
travellers passed through the Eldridge lands. On swear- 
ing to their fulfilment, Sir Cauline helped him upon 
his horse;—sent him and his lady back sorrowful 
to their castle, and proceeded to collect the trophies of his 
victory. 

“ Then he took up the bloody hand 
That was so large of bone, 


And on it he found five rings of gold, 
Of knights that he had slone. 


Then he took up the Eldridge sword, 
As hard as any flint, 

And he took off those ringes five, 
As bright as fire and brent.” 


Full of joy and hope Sir Cauline spurred back to the 
princess and laid the tokens of his visit to the Eldridge 
Hill at her feet: Christabel was deeply moved; “ Wel- 
come, dearly welcome,” she said, “ for now I see thou 
art a true knight.” He knelt, and all he could say was, 
“May I hope for thy love?” The princess, says the 
ballad, blushed a scarlet red at this, me holding out her 
hand, said, “ Thou art my bachelor ; and if I may not 
wed thee, I vow to wed no one else.” A kiss followed, 
the lady obeyed true love, which has always been a 
leveller, and made the young knight happy with her 
company as well as with her affection. But every white 
has its black, and every sweet its sour, says the moral- 
izing minstrel. 
“ For so it befel, as Sir Cauline 
Was with that lady fair, 
That the king her father walked forth 
To take the evening air. 


And into an arbour as he went 
To rest his weary feet, 

He found his ter and Sir Cauline 
There set in iance sweet ” 


His Majesty was in a righteous and most royal anger ° 
Christabel was packed off to her chamber, and her lover 
was hurried to a dungeon ; but the queen was compas- 
sionate, and instead of being racked and beheaded, Sir 
Cauline was only banished, and propriety, if not 
was restored to the Irish court. But the thoughts 
of Christabel were with her lover; she reflected deeply 
on the distance which birth put between rank and © 
merit ; and as she reflected she forbore her usual diver- 
sions, took less food, and drooped as a lily droops in 
an ungentle wind. When the king saw this he was 
much affected, and with a wish to cheer his daughter’s 
spirits he proclaimed a tournament. 

“ And there came lords, and there came knights, 

From many a far countree, 

To break a lance for their ladies’ love, 
Before that fair ladie. 

And many a lady there was set 
In purple and in pall, 

But fair Christabel, so woe-begone, 
Was the fairest of them all.” 


As Christabel sat and looked on this martial conten- 
tion, she observed that a stranger knight, whom no one 
knew, carried the prize from all other competitors: upon 
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this person the minstrel has expended some of his choicest 
description. 
“ His acton it was all of black, 
His hauberk and his shield, 
Nor no man wist whence he did come, 
Nor no man knew where he did gone 
When they came ftom the field.” 


While all were. marvelling to what land this victorious 
stranger, who refused to. be unhelmed, belonged, the 
king and queen were alarmed with the appearance of a 
strange champion, less ‘likely, from his personal appear- 
ance, to prosper in a true love-suit than in a tournament ; 
he was— 

“ A huge giant both stiff and star 
Alt feal of limbe and lere, ” 
Two gogling een like fire farden, 
A mouth from ear to ear.” 

A dwarf announced his lineage, his rank, and his 
claims ; he was a Soldan; was cousin to the Eldridge 
knight, and desired the hand of the princess in marriage, 


else he was resolved on war, and the palace, being of 


timber, would very likely, he said, be the first thing he 
would burn. “Is there never a knight in all my court,” 
exclaimed the aged monarch, “ who will fight for my 
daughter and me?” All were silent. “ Alas,” he ex- 
claimed, “ will no one draw his sword and slay that proud 
Soldan, and so heir my crown and win the hand of a 
princess ?” 
“ But every knight of his round table 
Did stand both still and pale, 
For whenever they look’d on that grim Soldan 
It made their hearts to quail. 
All woe-begone was that fair ladie 
When she saw no help was nigh; 
She cast her thought on her own true love, 
And the tears gusht from her eye.” 

The stranger knight seemed to read her thoughts : he 
started suddenly up, saying, “ Lady, be not afraid ; lend 
me the sword of the Eldridge knight, which hangs in thy 
bower, and I shall fight, and, I trust in Christ, slay this 
fierce Soldan who terrifies thy father and all his knights.” 
The sword was brought, and delivering it, she said to 
herself, “ Would he were my own true knight ;” all 
further reflections were interrupted by the deadly combat 
which ensued. 

“ And now the Soldan and knight be met 
Within the lists so broad ; 

And now with swords so sharp of steel 
They gan te lay on load.” 

At the first stroke of the gigantic Soldan the stranger 
knight reeled ; at the second his blood flowed from a 
severe wound ; and at the third, so fiercely was he hit 
that he fell on his knee, and the princess and all her 
ladies shrieked. But he was not vanquished ; while on 
his knee he perceived an opening in his enemy’s armour, 
and springing nimbly to his feet, and making a thrust as 
he sprang, he pierced the Soldan to the heart, who 
dropped dead at his feet. But faint himself from wounds, 
the victor fell down on the body of his foe; on seeing 
this the king exclaimed— 

« Come down, come down, my daughfer fair, 
Thou art a leech of skill, 
Far leifer had I lose half my realm, 
Than this good knight should spill. 
Down then stepped that fair lady, 
To help him if she may ; 
But when she did his beaver raise, 
It is my life, my lord, she says; 
And shrieked, and swooned away. 
Sir Cauline just lift up his eyes 
When he hued his dy 
O lady, I am thy own true love, 
For thee I wished to die.” 

The dying knight gave the princess one parting look, 
and when she came to herself she held a dead man in her 
arms: she laid her cheek to his and said—. 
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“ O stay, my dear and only lord, 
For me, thy faithful fere ; 
"Tis meet that I should follow thee, 
Who has bought my love so dear.” 


As she said this she fell into a swoon, and was borne 
lifeless out of the lists ; and so ends this traly tragic and 
chivalrous story. Our readers will see that Scott, as wel] 
as Chaucer and Spenser, was familiar with the tale of 
Sir Cauline : witness the adventures of the Black Knight 
and Ivanhoe at Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 

The ballad of ‘ The Boy and the Mantle’ has more of 
mirth in it than of tears, and though in its conception 
and handling perfectly chivalrous, it is Chivalry in his 
easy chair, with his sword laid aside and his helmet off, 
taking a hearty laugh at the sorrows of the ladies, iy 
return for the difficult and dangerous deeds which 
they frequently had called on him to perform. In his 
girdle of Florimel, Spenser has used the same warp and 
woof out of which the old minstrel, as our readers wil] 
soon perceive, wove the kirtle and mantle of this humour- 
ous ballad. The horn in ‘ Morte Arthur’ would have 
been a proper companion to this sensitive garment; 
this was a horn all garnished with gold, and of such 
virtue that no lady untrue to her husband might drink 
out of it; for if false she would spill all the wine, but if 
true she might drink B wag~- This enchanted horn 
was sent to acquaint King Arthur with the frailty of his 
wife Gunever; but was intercepted by king Mark, 
whose queen, with one hundred of her ladies, tried to 
drink out of it, and only four could drink without 
spilling ! 

In the third morning of May, says the minstrel, more 
scrupulous in dates than minstrels are wont, a young man 
came to the court at Carlisle, bearing a mantle of a rare 
pattern and of a rare nature. “God speed thee, King Ar- 
thur,” said the unceremonious stranger, “ and God be with 
thy fair queeu Gunever. I have brought a curious article of 
female finery, well shaped and fair to look on, which I wish 
her majesty to try on; but it has one small fault, it will 
neither keep shape nor colour a moment on any lady that 
hath done amiss.” On this, says the ballad, we bo 
in the court began to be in fear; not so Queen Gunever, 
who stepping imtrepidly forward, seized the mantle and 
threw it at once over her person. 

« When she had taken the mantle, 
She stood as she’d been mad; 
It was all from tep to toe 
As shears had it shrad 


One while it was giule, 
Another it was green ; 

Another while was it wadded, 
Ill did it her beseem.” 


“ By my faith,” exclaimed King Arthur, as he saw 
the changing hues and shape of the mantle, “ by my 
faith, I fear thou art not true.” Her majesty, it seems, 
with no experience in such enchanted garments, had ex- 
pected no such result. 

** She threw down the mantle, 
That bright was of blee, 


And fast with a red face 
To her chamber ran she. 


She cursed weaver and warper, 
The cloth that had wrought ; 
And bade vengeance on his crown, 

That hither had it brought” 

“© shame,” she murmured when she reached her 
chamber ; “ I had rather live wild under the green trees 
of the forest without kirtle or mantle than thus be affronted 
so openly in the court of my husband Arthur.” On seemg 
this mishap of the queen, Sit Kayé called om his lady, 
saying, “Here, put on this mantle, if thow art mnocent; 
but if thou art guilty, bide where you are—come not near 
it.” The lady and threw the mantle around her ; 
but all the knights laughed and one or two ladies tittered 
when the mantle shrivelled and shrunk together ; she 
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threw it down and followed the queen. An old knight, 
when he saw this, repeated the creed, and whispered to 
his page, “ I will give thee twenty-marks to take this 
mantle to my wife.” The lady assumed the offered 
mantle with a haughty air, but no sooner did it touch 
her than it shrunk up to “a tassel and a thread ;” 
she bade evil befal the whole court, and ran after her 
majesty. The next experiment was more honourable to 
the dames of the court of Carlisle. 
“ Cradocke called forth his lady, 
And bade her come in, 
Saith, win this mantle, lady, 
With a little din. 
Win this mantle, Jady, 
And it shall be thine, 
If thou never did amiss, 
Since thou wert mine.’’ 

With a modest air Sir Cradocke’s lady took up the 
mantle: all the court looked eagerly on, expecting shame 
to the knight ; and it seemed at first as if their expecta- 
tions weré to be gratified. 

«“ When she took up the mantle, 

And cast it her about, 

Up at her great toe 
It gan crinkle and crowt ; 

She said, down, down, mantle, 
And shame me not for nought. 

For once I did amiss, 
I tell you certainly ; 

When I kissed Sir Cradocke’s mouth 
Under a great tree ; 

When I kissed Cradocke’s mouth 
Before he married me.” 


On this confession the mantle fell into folds as elegant 
and decorous as a virtuous dame could desire ; on seeing 
this Queen Gunever came from her chamber bursting 
with envy, exclaiming, “ She virtuous! I have seen in 
her chamber—” She was interrupted by the stranger 
to whom the mantle belonged; “Sir King,” said he, 
“your wife is much too bold: I can give ra other 
proofs of her misconduct and of the purity of the wife of 
Sir Cradocke, whom she defames.” A wild boar, as he 
spoke, ran by; he seized it, killed it, and laying the 
head down before the court, said, “‘ No man whose wife 
has done him wrong can carve that.” Some hid their 
knives, others pretended they had none, and King Arthur 
saw with dismay that all those who tried failed, for the 
edges of their knives of Milan steel turned up like lead. 

“ Sir Cradocke had a little knife 
Of iron and of steel ; 
He brittled the boar’s head, 
Wondrous quick and weel, 
That every knight in the king’s court 
Had a morsell,” 

All owned that this second proof was conclusive. “ I 
have a third,’ said the lad of the mantle, producing 
a golden horn and filling it with wine, “ Let any knight 
whose wife hath erred try to drink out of that.” The wine 
was spilt on the shoulder of one, on the knee of another, 
and in the eyes of a third, and refused to run into any 
mouth save that of Sir Cradocke, who won the horn 
and the boar’s head, while his lady carried off the mantle 
amid the envy and the acclamations of the wr. - 


DEER-HUNTING IN NORTH AMERICA. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


“Huntine” is the term indefinitely applied by the 
Americans to the pursuit of game generally ; for whe- 
ther two or three mongrel curs assist in the capture of 
“woodchucks” or “ nunks,” or a rifle or a fowling- 
lece be called into requisition to shoot pheasants or 

ks, still the general term is“ hunting.” A large com- 
pany sometimes assembles for the purpose of surround- 
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ing and driving a part of the country infested by wolves ; 
and though dogs of every description are interdicted on 
those occasions, still they are universally called * hunts.” 
So of all the rest; for whoever engages in the pursuit ot 
game of any description, he is said to go a-hunting. But 
they carry the term hunting even farther than this—not 
always confining it to terra firma ; for it is customary in 
many parts of the country for the settlers to perch them- 
selves on the limbs of trees which overhang some clear 
lake or river, and from thence to shoot the fish with rifle- 
balls when they approach the surface of the water to 
bask in the summer sunshine ; and this amusement they 
denominate pickerel, or shad, or bass-hunting. 

Deet-hunting is more pursued than any other species 
of hunting common to America, since deer abound in 
almost every part of the country (except in the old 
settlements), and the amusement has the principle of 
utility to recommend it. To be sure, where deer are 
the most abundant they are proportionally of less value : 
probably, on the average, deer are not worth more than 
ten shillings sterling each, and when in season the skin, 
in the new settlements, is worth fully as much as the 
carcass. Squirrel-hunting is occasionally pursued in 
every part of the country ; but then it is as an amusement, 
while deer-hunting is adopted for its more solid advan- 
tages. 

On many parts of the North American continent— 
indeed, in almost every State, and in several parts of 
some particular States—there are found springs of water 
that are more or less impregnated with salt, and these, in 
the language of the country, are called “ salt-licks,” or 
“ deer-licks ;” for where one of them is found in the 
wilderness, it is much frequented by the deer of ‘that 
district : indeed, it has long since been ascertained that 
not only the American elk and deer have a strong par- 
tiality for salt, but also the domestic farm-stock, particularly 
sheep and cattle. In the summer mornings and even- 
ings the hunters lie in ambush near those “ licks,” and 
shoot down the deer which resort to these their fa- 
vourite haunts. On some occasions, where salt is cheap, 
the hunters attempt to make artificial “ licks” by sprink- 
ling salt in the well-head of some small oozing spring ; 
and, by continuing this plan for some time, they may 
probably attract a few deer, although the experiment is a 
rather uncertain one. In the south-westerly States these 
salt-springs are often called “ elk-licks,” from the cir- 
cumstance of their being frequented by these animals ; 
but elk, in a great measure, have been banished from the 
eastern side of the Alleghany Mountains. 

But this is only one mode of deer-hunting, and one 
which is comparatively limited to certain locations ; and 
one which cannot afford much gratification to those who 
hunt for pleasure as well as profit. I will therefore pro~ 
ceed to notice a plan which is frequently adopted by 
those who may be considered the more regular hunters 
of the backwoods. Where “ponds” or small lakes 
abound (which is the case in many parts of the country), 
or if there be a large river in the vicinity, then the hunter 
will frequently endeavour to supply himself with a couple 
of any sort of hounds that will “ give tongue” when on 
the trail of a deer. Not, however, with the view of his 
dogs being able to run down any of the nimble-footed 
hinds, but in order that by their baying the timid animal 
may become so alarmed that it will make directly for 
the water as a place of refuge. The hunters lie in wait 
to shoot the fugitive from some covert near the shore ; 
or else, being prepared with some rude canoe, they give 
chase on the liquid element. If there be two or three 
persons to paddle and steer the little bark, the chase is 
soon at an end; for notwithstanding this taking to the 
water is the common resource of a hunted deer, yet from 
the form of its limbs it is ill prepared for escaping from 
any boat or canoe that may be engaged in pursuit. If, 
however, there seems a possibility of the deer reaching 
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the’ shore before it can be overtaken by those in pursuit, 
then some murderous rifle is raised, and most probably 
the victim is either killed or mortally wounded. But if 
the chase appears certain of terminating in an easy cap- 
ture, it is continued until the boat is brought alongside 
the terrified animal, when one of the party unsheaths 
his hunting-knife and passes it remorselessly across the 
poor creature’s throat, and a few minutes serve to crimson 
the transparent water with the last gush of its heart’s 
blood. It is then towed ashore, and forthwith embowel- 
led, skinned, and divided into as many parts as there were 
individuals engaged in the pursuit and capture. This 
method of hunting is practised during the summer and 
autumn, but in winter the rivers and lakes are all covered 
with ice. 

But the most general mode adopted in deer-hunting is 
that of a small.party going into the woods, when some of 
the hunters take their stations near the tracks or paths 
which the deer are supposed to follow, while the rest 
range the woods, rather in expectation of scaring the 
deer from their haunts than of getting within gun-shot 
distance of them ; relying upon those persons placed in 
ambush for the fortunate result of their hunting expe- 
dition. Expert and experienced marksmen as most of 
the American hunters are, it is not always that they use 
their rifles with unerring aim amidst the various obstacles 
of the thick and irregular forest, so that the bounding 
decr is not always destined to bite the dust at the first 
shot that is fired at him. Besides, the ball may strike a 
part which is not vital, when the wounded creature 
escapes for the present, probably to linger and die far 
from the place where it received its death-wound. If, 
however, the flow of blood is such as to leave distinct 
marks upon the dead foliage and prostrate trees over 
which it passes, then the pursuit is continued until an- 
other glimpse is had of the panting fugitive, and a second 
rifle-bullet completes what the first had . only half 
achieved. 

When a hunter goes deer-hunting alone he pursues 
his way warily and stealthily, piercing with an expe- 
rienced eye the silent depths of the surrounding forest ; 
while his quick ear materially assists him in detecting 
the presence of some stalking antlered inhabitant. 
Should he in the early part of his course succeed in 
shooting down a deer of any description (for the hunters 
spare neither age nor sex), having embowelled _his 
~ he makes a shift by the help of a forked pole to 

ang it up against some tree, and there leaves it until 
some more convenient opportunity for carrying it off pre- 
sents itself. I have known a solitary hunter kill eight 
deer in a day’s excursion in the forest, but this was a 
very uncommon piece of good fortune ; for I have fre- 
= known the most renowned hunters toil several 
ays without succeeding in capturing a single buck or 
doe. Although the deer are exceedingly shy, yet where 
the country is but thinly inhabited they may sometimes 
be seen in the retired meadows and pastures; and still 
more frequently upon the crops of young wheat while the 
plants are green and tender. My first essay in back- 
woods deer-hunting was in a field of young wheat in 
the latter part of autumn. This field was surrounded 
by dark forests, and at a considerable distance from any 
human habitation. Finding that the deer were in the 
frequent habit of coming to pasture upon the young 
wheat, morning and evening, I collected sufficient 
branches from the neighbouring pine-forest to enable me 
to erect a screen, or hut, near the centre of the wheat- 
field, wherein to conceal myself and my rifle. I had 
passed two or three evenings in my lone hut without any 
of the wily creatures approaching within what I consi- 
dered a Pa distance, and had almost begun to 
despair of ultimate success, when one evening I es 
pied a fine tall buck with a pair of splendid antlers, 





coming stalking almost directly towards my hiding- 


place.’ Presently two others, a buck and a do 
bounded over the fence into the enclosure, and mad 
their way in the direction of the one already within rif, 
distance. I shall never forget the excitement that | 
experienced during the few moments of their approach - 
and .the three deer had nearly joined company before [ 
could bring my long rifle into the necessary position ty 
bear upon them, or rather upon the fine old ‘lien, for I 
had set my mind upon him, and while I was thus 
paring to fire he turned his broadside full towards me, 
while the doe, parting from the other buck, crossed the 
direct line of my piece nearly twenty paces in the rear of 
the former. At the instant that she disappeared behind 
the shoulder of the old buck I fired, and although I say 
that I had hit him behind the shoulder, he bounda 
across the field with the speed of an arrow. ‘ fey 
seconds brought him to the tall fence by which the fiel 
was enclosed, and he made a spring to clear it, but it was 
his last effort, and he fell back from the upper rails of 
the fence—quite dead. The doe never moved after the 
ball struck her, for it had passed directly through her 
heart. This certainly was a good beginning; [ con- 
sidered it little short of a miracle this shooting two deer 
with one ball; but I lived to witness several similar 
exploits, and somewhere much greater dexterity was 
required ; for I have witnessed an American, a mere 
youth, shoot down two bucks at one shot when at full 
speed, and running in opposite directions. 

A large district of country is sometimes surrounded by 
the inhabitants and all the game driven into the centre, 
when terrible slaughter takes place among the deer. 
When the ground is covered with snow the hunters wear 
white: linen. shirts over their other clothing, and white 
caps upon their heads, which enables them to approach 
the deer with less difficulty. But at that season they are 
lean and poor, and scarcely fit for use, although a con- 
siderable part of the food of the inhabitants of the back- 
woods consists of venison, in season and out of season, 
all the year round. There is a trifling fine for killing 
deer out of season, but in no instance do I remember any 
attempt to levy it; it is, in fact, a mere dead letter. 

The Americans are apt to boast of the deliciousness of 
their wild venison ; but I do not recollect ever tasting 
good venison in America, although I have been driven 
to the necessity of literally living upon “ deer-meat ” for 
months together in some parts of the backwoods ; neither 
have I heard any Englishman, who knows what good 
English venison is, attempt to compare that of America 
with our own. . 





Honey Taker.—A large swarm of bees had fixed their 
abode on the ‘ceiling of a verandah, and in due time, when 
their honey was deposited, we wished to collect it, but were 
for some time at a for et means. Bowing, em, 
that there was a ener who possessed a peculiar art 0 
doing it unhurt, he was sent for and desired to bring down 
the honey. I watched him closely through the whole pro- 
cess, and was told by him, and believe, that he used no 
other precaution than the following :—He took some of 
plant called toolsy, and rubbed it over his body, face, arms, 
and hands; he then chewed a little, and held a sprig of it 
in his mouth. With no other than this apparently slight 
defence, he mounted a ladder, a large dish in one 
and a sharp knife in the other; and though as thinly clad 
as his class usually are, with thousands of bees swarming 
about his naked body, he with the greatest sang-frotd cut 
immediately through the upper part of the comb, where it 
was suspended to the roof, and receiving the whole of it in 
his dish, brought it down, without having suffered from @ 
single sting !—Indian Reminiscences in the Bengal Moo 
ussue. 
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